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AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES tion 


Ul | | the 
by n gallery 1D ¢ Mond March 14 Mis 
or its Members ion the tollowing day 
for the publ n exhibition to be entitled 
liepol 1d His Contemporat It will re 
main on view thr h Sund \pril 24 
Lighteenth-centur } I w the s 
Itaneous appear several brillian 
re | Is () I 4 I i ik i We! } 
the cient regin \ h were all uncor 
sciously entering pon r ae in 
nowhere did the ar S porti ner 
characterof their pleasure-| yurtl 
mes with more tide] than » tne 11 lg 
Republic of Venice. The purchase of the re- 
markably comprehensive Biron collect 
of works by the Venetians—Glovanni Bat 
sta Tiepolo, Domen liepolo, Francesc 
Gsuardi, Canalett her mn 
raries—places the M 1] : 
in unusually compl repres 
eighteenth-ce I lt I CX 
tion 1s planned as the introduct of that 
collection to the New York public, and with 
t will be shown other works drawn trom the 
Museum’s own galleries or borrowed fron 
other American museums and collectors—in 
all about thirty paintings in oils and sevent' 
or eighty drawings H. FE. WINc 
IHE PAINTINGS IN’ THI 
OGDEN MILLS BEOUESI 
In 1929 six paintings of the seventeent! 
and eighteenth centuries were bequeathed 
to the Museum by Ogden Mills, five of 
which were left to his son, Ogden L. Mills 
for his lifetime. Now after the death of 
Ogden L. Mills these five paintings have 
come to the Museum, the sixth, a Portrait 
of a Cavalier! by Thomas de Keyser, having 
been received in 19209 the 
[he most important painting in the be no 
quest is a small panel by Rubens, a sketch log 


for an altarpiece representing [he Triumph 


of Christ over Sin and Death,? which has alle 





the collections of the 
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yf distinguished collec- 
from Spain by Joseph 
Jonaparte, and appeared subsequently in 


been in number 


tions. It was brought 


Marquis of Camden 
liss Bredell of London, King Leopold I of 


a 


THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISI 


OVER 


the Belgians, and A. de Ridder. When it was 


in the Belgian roval collection 


Was Calta 


logued by Max Rooses 


allegory, showing Christ 


Vo! 


lhe subject of the painting is a religious 


’s trlumph through 


L’Oeuvre de P. P. Rube Ant 


il, p 203, no. 380 He dates it | 


werp, 153s 


yvetTWween TOTS 


and 1620 


TROPOLITAN 


the 
Saviour 


raising 1n 


the water 


in the le 


SIN AND DI 


jects used 
sin, tvpifie 
the foot of 
hes on the 
two Old 1 


ure the sac 


Ml 


SI 


Eucharist 


standing on 


His 1 


‘above 


ft. Above 


d by the 


Christ 


ground 


estamen 


{ 


M O} 


The artist has sketched the 
the terrestrial olobe 
lice witl 


ight 





rs ne Do ( 
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elebr ( Vas 
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, 
ect read lw ron ' 
4 ] ] 
vit Dread 
1 re 1 \ I ) 
1 : 
I T I > i \ io les I 
1, fic , cal | , 
I be ] I ee} I wratiol 
] } 
eT at | Con Cd Trange 
nent W ( | } ) 
nission givel IX ens 
| S amazing to st W \ sure na 
ray 1 strokes Re << ha Y vn his 1 
] 
epla and gra iding h color 
ell the project. The tones « he flesh ( 
] ‘ ‘ TY + ’ ] . 
lovely rose man le on (n;ris eClLlLOW 
dark green, and purple robes on the other 


figures, and a few patches of | 


gest awholerichly colored altarpiece. Around 


" 
} 
i 


this composition Rubens has sketched his 
plan for a heavily carved trame. At thi 
right 1s placed an ornate helical column 
the lef everel pl n Corimthian o1 
I he rtist mav have drawn these to give h 
patrons ind their sc ilptor choice ot designs 
lhe finished altarpiece may be identified 
with number 220 1n the catalogue of a sa 
on May 12, 1777, of paintings taken fron 
Jesuit churchesin Brussels, Louvain, Namur 
Nivelles, Mechlin, Alost nd Mons. The 
description gives the size as about nine | 


lhe Sa ron errestrial globe ur fi 
ires repr nting the old and the new law 


sale is not known 

Iwo seventeenth-centut 
ngs are 
romantically somber Wooded Landscap 
with Pool® by Jacob Ruisdael, and Aelbert 
Cuyp’s Two Horsemen before an Inn.* Th 
the Earl of Kilmore, 


Cuyp was owned by 


who lent it to the Royal Academy 


lor t 


Exhibition of Old Masters 
since belonged to Maurice Kann and A. dk 


Ridder. The two cavaliers have dismountec 


under the sign “In den Haen”’ which, wit! 
* Quoted by Rooses, op. cit., p. 204 
Acc. no. 37.160.14. Oil on canvas. H 
2634 In. Signe | Ruisdae H. de Groot, ¢ 
ue of Dutch Painters (London, 1912), vol. 1\ 
\ 1. H. 23% 
( Aedcank- i wintana 
oot ) il, pp 





ilso included in the collection: a 


n 1882. It has 





orner of the roof, is all that can be seen of 
1. A thin hound 
n the reground. [The 
itmosphere ¢ summet 
( p excelled ant 
i¢ picture 
The View of a Port? ts 
cit rT Ve COMPOSITIONS ¢ 
Which were so popular in th oht 
nineteenth centuries. It 1s dated 1754, when 


the artist was in Marseilles. In 1753 the 
marquis de Marignv had commissioned him 


to execute twenty-tour large paintings o 


the Ports of France to used for the d 


he uUsSCd OT IC CO} 
ration of public buildings in Paris. Vernet’s 
prescribed itinerary started with Marseilles 
le inner and outer 


vears on this project 


spent ning 


actually finished onl 





fifteen canvases. As the work was tedious 

badly paid, he finally abandoned it and 
ive all bis time to his more profitable 
private orders. Storms and shipwrecks, ris- 


iWl-rigged ships and 


ng and setting suns og 
: 

fishing boats were his stoc trade. The 

settings were partly imag nd partls 





rising sun lights up a rocky promontory and 


The foreground ts 





little figures of fishermen 


moving barrels and bales nd an exo 

Chinese smoking a long pipe. The fortlike 

buildi on the I ah vith I! volous 
rcular structure on top appear also in his 


Vue des environs de Marseille 

British Portrait of a Lady® which has been 
ittributed to Revnolds 
Sir Walter Armstrong 


and is illustrated 


without comment b 


in his work on Revnolds.?® It was owned by 


Arthur Sanderson of Edinburgh and was 


included in the sale of his collection in 1908 


sweet-faced lady in a gold- 


The sitter is 
embroidered white dress. The forms are 
rather soft, and the painting may be by 
st who im: 


ALLEN 


Francis Cotes, or some other art 


tated Reynolds JOSEPHINE | 


\ V¢ 2 100. 1¢ () i S 1 20, W 
6534 in. Dated 1754. F. Ingersoll-Smouse, /osep 
Vernet (Paris, 1926), vol. 1, p. 82. no. 60 

Musée du Louvre, no. 934 

Acc. n 60.15. Oil or I H V. 20 
T 

Sir | 1a Revs ¢ (London. 100 np uss 
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A GIFT GF ENRICHED mace became pre-eminently the weapon o 
1 ) the horseman, and therefore a knightly arm 
MILITARY MACES shay aggro is haga aire ier pies 
lo the Museum’s splendid collection ot melees, where the lat A le and th 
yaces, War hammers, and related shafted — sword ineffective.? The ishin 1 bru 
weapons two excellent examples have been ng blows of the mace rendered mail I 
added through the generous gift of Chris- — serviceabl defense and brought about 
n A. Zabriskie—one from Europe, the — the adoption of the heaun idded pro 
other of oriental provenance Both are tection for the head l eel plates t 
shown this month in the Room of Recent reinforce the body armor. In sixteenth 
Accessions century the mace was ombined with 
In its simplest form the mace 1s a very the pistol’ and was f rseded 
of . a Po a _ — 
a 2 N° MME I a EET ron we —— Tee 
FIG. 1. MILITARY MACI 
ABOVE, FRENCH OR ITALIAN, ABO 55 
BELOW, INDO-PERSIAN, XVII CI 
ncient Weapon. Stone maceheads found in when firearn duct I ( 
eypt and dating from about 4000 B.c. ma hand-to-hand f 
xe seen in Gallery H 2 of this Museum; and [he civic mace was I 
i bronze macehead with heavy stud points ment from 1 militar \ ) 
which is thought to date from about 3000 \ugustus 180-1223 erted | low 
B.c. Was recently excavated at Ur, in Chal Crusaders and returned | e, hes 
dea. That the mace was in use in ancient lished a roval bod 
\ssyria may be seen in the sculptures from — him on all occa rot rol 
the ninth-century palace of Ashur-nasir- ssassins as well the 
apal If in Gallery D 11. From Assyria its [he members were arn with maces, and 
use descended to Persia, and from Persia — were theretore « i Masse.4 At 
spread throughout the Orient. At the time — later period erg irried 
the Crusades maces were used by both ae | - 
Saracens and Christians ates | ; he I t! ‘d 
Although there is a general similarity in play m elonged to Cardir Ascani 
shape between European and oriental maces Maria Stor $55 S 
the weapon developed independently inthe ai. 
West. The Baveux embroidery, which dates al bit Galtero tia Case x! 
from the late eleventh century, shows maces lhe members of the ro ard of Charles IX 
carried alike by Anglo-Saxons and Normans 5 574 er ¢ “ Gen 
at the Battle of Hastings. In Europe the (ye en ed Th eeng 
‘Acc. nos. 37.189.10 (ex coll. Offerman) and exhi n Gallery H 8, ‘ O4 riche 
30.149.3 (ex ¢ sli. Macomber), respectively example of irt I riter 
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FIG. 2. DETAIL OF THE EUROPEAN MACI 


bare. they were carried, however, with 
flanges downward—a reversal brought about 
by the custom of exhibiting the royal arms 
which appeared upon the button below thi 
grip. Gradually this button increased in size, 


was surmounted by a 


and eventually 
crown 

he European flanged mace (figs. 1, 2 
presented by Mr. Zabriskt 
and dates from the middle of the sixteenth 


s stoutly built 


century, a period when maces st 
formed their utilitarian purpose.® It 1s en- 


1 . t 
flanged mace was 1n use as early ast 


lhe | 


> 


tirely of steel, measures two feet in length 


weighs 3! pounds, and balances well when 
held by the grip bove the grip there isa 
lateral perforation for a thong, which served 
to suspend the mace from the saddlebow 
when not in use® and which in action was 
round the wrist so that the weapon 


vound % 
could be 
From its workmanship our mace js 
French. The 
columnar haft 1s mounted with a series of 
projecting rings and is ornamented with 


V 
\ 


retrieved if dislodged from. the 
YTASpP 


Italian or 


considered to be 


chased foliation, and the seven tormidabk 
langes of the head are ornamented with 
damascened arabesques. As in many Euro- 
pean flanged maces, the haft and head ar 
hollow, and striking the tlanges brings forth 
a resonant, high-pitched tone 

maces of such high quality 
armorers, Working in the difficult medium 
of steel,’ competed with the goldsmiths 


In producing 


who made the civic maces; 


| and to duplicate 
their achievements would be a difficult as- 


signment for a skilled craftsman today. In 


making the haft a long flat piece of metal 


a mandrel, and 


was rolled lengthwise ovet 
the butted edges were joined by brazing 


The flanges, solidly swaged into longitudi- 


nal slots in the hatt, and the applied rings 


were brazed in place. Originally the raised 
eas ol the hatt and the decoration on the 
des of our mace were gilded, and traces 


al 
bla 


of gold are still present in many places 


especially where gold would naturally cling 
to the brazing metal 


\mong the paintings in which flanged 


maces similar to ours are shown is Paolo 
Veronese S portrait of Pact (;uarientl dated 
Museo Civico in Verona und 


1550) in the 


Baldassare Franceschini’s portrait of a pasha 
in the Corsini Gallery in Florence. Symbolic 
use was often made of the mace in paint- 
ings. A war mace appears in Botticelli’s 


} 


for such a weapon is held by 





thirteenth centu 
9 guards on a relief in Lincoln 
East Sepulchre 

\ painting in the Vienna Gemaldegalerie (no 
1390), The Crucifixion, dated 1449, by Pfenning 
shows a mace supported head up by means of a 
OOP sec ured to the saddlebow 

\ superb example, a mace bearing the mono- 
gram of Henry II of France (1547-1559), the 
motto used by him before his accession to the 
throne, and the name of the armorer, Didacus de 


Caias, is exhibited in Gallery H 8, Case 104 
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Fortitude in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, 
and a mace ot authority 1s shown tn Filip- 
pino Lippi’s Triumph of Saint Thomas 
\quinas in the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome. 

ihe oriental mace (fig. 1 
Mr. Zabriskie is of Indo-Persian workman- 
ship and dates from the seventeenth cen- 


presented by 


tury. It is forged from a single billet of iron, 
except for the apical button with threaded 
shank which screws in. It has a bulbous, 
pear-shaped head ornamented with raised 
ridges and with rosettes and floral motives 
damascened in gold. The cvlindrical haft is 
partially ribbed and is also damascened in 
gold. Its length inches, it weighs 7 
pounds 1 ounce, and its center of gravity is 
1774 inches from the handle end. The hol- 
low haft and flanged head of our European 


§ 20 


mace have the advantage of lightness, but 
the oriental mace is solid and its weight 
to wield, at‘least to 
Maces of this type 


16005 


makes it seem difficult 
the unpracticed hand 
are illustrated 


in a dated (A.D. 1605 


birdausi’s Shah-namah, or 
exhibited in Gallery E 14. 


manuscript ol 
“Book of Kings 
We have seen that 
structive weapon, but that it also plaved a 
The mace 


the mace was a de- 
distinguished role in civil affairs. 
still survives in the marshal’s baton, as well 
as in the baton of the sergeants-major of the 
Yeomen of the Guard (the bodyguard of 
the British sovereign). In England, during 
Parliament, 
symbol of the royal might, 
table of the House of Commons 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


the mace, as 


reposes on the 


the sessions of 


EGYPT AND SYRIA-PALESTINE 

The Museum is placing on temporary ex- 
hibition from March 2 through March 27, in 
Gallery E 15, some objects from the excava- 
tions of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
SITV Of Chicago al Megiddo in Palestine, to- 
gether with objects from the Museum’s col- 
lection which are of ancient Syrian, Pales- 
timian, or Cypriote origin while showing 
Egyptian influence, or are definitely Egyp- 
tian in manufacture although found in Asia 
It is therefore appropriate to refresh briefls 


our recollection of the relations between 


TFROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OTF ART 


Egypt and her Asiatic neighbors during the 
Pharaonic period. 

between Egypt Syria- 
back to the Late 
In that period 


Relations and 
Palestine probably go 
Stone Age, or about 5000 B.« 
there was a large migration of Semites into 
the Nile Valley which gave the Egyptian 
important Semitk 


language its elements 


[rading was done by donkey caravan and 
by ship. lhe | gyptians had good-sized ves- 
and traders could Sd | 
avoiding the 


sels before 3500 B.C 
directly to the Syrian ports, 
slow land journey through harborless Pales 
tine. Egyptians probably built the first ships 
launched on the 
long planks from 
lacked at 
Svrian timber to Egyptian ship 
Evidence from recent ex¢ 
controlled the 
Byblos perhaps as earl\ 

and that in the Middl 
she exercised a 


using the fine 
which 


ships in turn 


SVrian coast 
onerous trees 


they hom« These 


carried 
vards avations it 
Syria suggests that Egypt 
svrian port ol 

Kingdom 


suzeraint' 


3000 B.¢ 
2050 1700 B. 


comparable with that which has long been 
known to have existed during the greater 
XVIITL Dvna 


semit 


part of the 1580 — about 
ans of th 


lurn 


Phoenk 
an utensils 


1375 Bu The 
Svrian coast had Egypt 


ture, and jewelry from a verv early time 
Ancient Egvptian inscriptions record con 
stant relations, both warlike and pacific 
with Syria-Palestine. In the Old Kingdom 
Snofru (about 2700 B. mported forts 


shiploads of Svrian timber. Sahu-Ré¢ (about 
which re 


Peps | 


expedl 


2540 B.C.) sent a naval expedition 


turned with 
about 237 


) 
Phoenician captives 
> B.C sent five punitive 


tions into southern Palestine 
Peaceful relations must have been inte1 


fered with by the struggles for the Egvptian 
throne during the First Intermediate Period 
22d century Bx Phere was probably at 
immigration of Semites into the Di Ita 


this time, and the story of the descent of 
\braham into Egvpt may be a reflection of 
t. Order was restored by Mentu-hotpe I] 
of the XI Dynasty (abou 
began what we call the Middle Kingdom 


2050 Bx who 


and the process was completed by Amen 
em-hét | of the XI] Dynasty i gvptian 
colonies existed even in the far north in this 
period. Our Museum possesses 


Vl iddle 


Kingdom statuette found at Adana in south 
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ern Asia Minor: and a University of Chi 


expedition found anothe! 


n central As 
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were already building their first 
which conquered B n 1750 B.c. | 
soon collapsed. To this ngs also the 
vell-known tomb paintin Beni Hasan 
250 miles up the Nile, depicting the arriva 
ota donke' ( TaN Nn thirt even SeMITIC 
(Lanaanites 

The old coast rout | *h Palestine 
Syria passed across the Carmel ridge to th 


Plain of Esdraelon and thencs 

the sea to lvre nd s1don nd hy ond 
Routes from the Jordan Vallev, connecting 
ultimately with Mesopotamia and Arabia 
ilso passed down to the sea along this plain 
This nexus of trade routes was of cours 
reason for the establishment o wn 
the northern entrance to the Carmel Pa 
on the slope s overloo 1g the plain trom 
south. The place was settled in neol 
times and was thereafter the focal point of 
struggles between Palestinian State 
and between | pt and the armies of the 


o 
\ 
| Ne posses 


\siatic powers 
shing to pass ni 


to halt a force w 


between the 


Jordan and th editerranean 
Ihe name of this town was Megiddo, and 
the importance of the name as a symbol « 
titanic struggle is shown in its use in the 
Book of Revelation under the Greek form 
Armageddon (from Har Megiddo, “‘height 


of Megiddo”’ 


[helast great military strugel 


there was the defeat of the Turks by the 
British, under Allenby in the World War 
and from the name of the town, Lord Allenb: 
took his title 

Ihe close of the XII Dynasty was soon 


internal con- 
Intermediate 
Phe princi 


eriod Ol 


Sec ( ynd 


followed by another | 
fusion in Egypt, the 
Period (about 1788 

pal event of this period was the conquest ot 
the Delta by the Semitic H\ 
there for acentury or more as kings of Egvpt 
and probably also controlled Upper Egvpt 
for a time. [he descent of the Jacob tribes 
this 


1550 B. 


who ruled 


| 
KSOS 


into Egypt probably occurred during 
period, and the pharaoh of Joseph was 
doubtless one of the Hvksos kings. It should 
be noted that the theory that the Exodus 
coincided with the expulsion of the Hyksos 
by the Egyptian king Ath-mosé | 


is almost 


MUSEUM OF ART 


certainly not correct. This king, who began 
the XVIII Dynasty and the New Kingdom 


the inte 
Svria, Which was probably their homeland 


about 1580 B. drove Hy ksos 
| marched 
the Euphrates and set up a boundan 
\iter 1 Vears of peace, the 
preat conqueror | hut-mosé 111 made sevep- 
: oyria 


ind about B.c. [hut-mosé 


1525 
LO 


stone there Ort 


teen campaigns in n twenty vears 


defeat Ing several times the forces of Kadesh 
town in the which 
have leader In the Hyksos 
movement. On his first campaign he crushed 


the Svrian allies at Megiddo. Disattects 


Orontes Valley 


strong 
mat been a 
Mi 
Syria was caused by pressure from the power- 
Mitanni, east of the Eu- 
phrates, and by the Hittites Asia 
Viinor. Thut eated the Mitannians 
at Carchemish, crossed the Euphrates, and 


er 


| kingdom ol 


Il 
from 


mose del 


resul 


set up a stela on the east bank. As a t 
of his show of strength, Thut-mosé received 


Ba Hittites, Cyprus 
\egean peoples. [hut-mosé IV be- 


r 


eilts trom bylon, the 
and the 
tween the Eg 


bv wedding a 


marriages be 

d Asiatic roval hou 

Mitannian princess 
\men-hotpe II], the last great 


gan 
lian 


a series ol 


Vp- 
an 


ses 


the 


KINg Of 


XVITL Dynasty, and his son, the hereti 
king Akh-en-Aten, corresponded with the 
kings of Babvlonia, Assyria, Mitanni, and 
Cyprus, and with the dynasts of Syria- 


alestine, and this correspon- 


| ¢Amar- 


belong to our 


a portion ol 
s survived in the famous f 


two of which 
\iuseum 

\kh-en-Aten solely in his 
monotheistic cult, allowed his Asiatic empire 
to slip from his hands, and Egyptian power 
again so extensive or so firml\ 
Sethy 1315 


interested 


never 
entrenched | (about 
of the XIX Dynasty recovered the southern 
of the Asiatic and 


Ramesses I] (about 


Was 
1202 B.¢ 
portion possessions 


1292-1225) retained it 
Both made treaties of peace with the Hittite 
kingdom. 

Itislikely that eit | or Ramesses 


} 
I 


her Sethy 


11 was the pharaoh who oppressed the Israel- 


Such evidence as there is regarding the 
date of the Exodus points to the thirteenth 
century B.c. If the biblical account is correct 


in saying that a new king came to the throne 


ites 


On the ‘Amarneh letters and their period, see 


DULLETIN, VOl. XXI (19260), DD. 190-176 
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not long before the Exodus, this king was — maintained the power of Koypt, but the end 


began . 
ither Ramesses or Mer-en-Ptah. In the of his reign (about 1167 B.« practicall 


ngdom : 
latter's reign the | oyvptian vassals In Pales- marks the end ol th } plian empire 





S into 
eland tine and Syria revolted, and Mer-en-Ptah foward the end of the eleventh cent 
aig ' 1 
wrehad was obliged to lead an army to subjugate — B.c. the Hebrew kingdom ar nderS 
uu . > } 
ndar them. In a hvmn of victory written in his By 1000 B.c. David had united e northern 
e, th sth yveat about 1220 B.C. Mer-en-Ptah and southern Hebrew and deleated the 
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nar IHE ANCIENT NEAR EAST, AB 100 B.! 
our 
7 ury, as some now think, Israel n refer too 1 Car 
pire he Hebrew tribes which invaded Pales ( Hebrew ) Vite S ( \ 
wer Irom the eas nder Joshua. If, however er, and U Hebrew 
mi\ the Exodus took place under Mer-en-Ptah dom, Sheshonk discip 1 both Is1 
; the reference must be to a portion of thi Judal 
ern Jacob tribes which entered Palestine befor \ssyria now appeared on tl ene and [or 
n 
ind the time of Moses over two centuries dot DVI al 
it In the twelfth century B.c. pressure of — tine. Ashur-nasir-apal I] mat d westward 
| j . 
ite Indo-| uropean tt bes from the north tended Irom the ris and rea 1 the M I 
; to displace some of the old Aegean peoples ranean in 870 B.c. Int lattel f of 
Ses \mone these were a people who migrated to ( ghth entul OVI nd P wel 
ak the southern coast of Palestine. They were — virtually Assyrian pro I a 
\4 


known to the Egyptians as the Piliset. We — period of Hosea, An | | nd M 


th know them as the Philistines, and their In 715 B.c. Sars 


ct name has become attached to the whole ute’ from Pharaoh of Egypt ntl 
land of Palestine ft from one of the weak kings of the XXIT1 


ne 
Ramesses I] 1 of the XX Dynasty fought or XXIV Dynast 


see P ' 
others of these northerners in Svria and 
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seized the throne of Egypt and incited Svt 
and Palestine to revolt against Assvria. In 


705 B.c. Sennacherib of Assyria came down 


to southern Palestine and defeated Egypt 
Inder Taharka (the biblical Tirhakah 

Jerusalem was only saved by a plague which 
ravaged the Assvrian army. Esar-haddon ot 
\ssvria invaded | pt and seized the Delta 
ind his successor, Ashur-bani-apal, sacked 


Now \ss ria Was - menact | by Baby lon 
and Elam, and the strong XXVI Dynasty 
Necho, 


r 


restored order in Egypt in 000 B.« 


following century are preserved in the well. 
known Aramaic papyri from Elephantine at 
the First Cataract of the Nile. In the sixth 
century B.C. Aramaic was already super- 
seding Hebrew as the ordinary speech of the 
Jewish people | 

\iter a hostile gesture towards Egy pt, 
Babylon was later glad to accept alliance 
with her against the rising power of the 
Medo-Persians. However, the old empires 
were worn out. Babylon succumbed to 
Cyrus 1n 538 B.C and evpt to his son 
Cambyses in 525 B.c. This was the end of 


the independent existence of Egypt. For 
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XITI CENT 


second king of the dynasty, even reached 
the Euphrates with his army, and on his 
wav home intervened in the affairs of Judah 
arrying off Jehoahaz to Egypt 

In 6006 B.c. the Babylonians and Medes 
took Nineveh, the Assvrian capital, and 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon was free to dk 
feat Necho at Carchemish on the Euphrates 
Nebuchadnezzar went on into Syria an 
Palestine, 
deported many of its inhabitants, as the 


\ssyrians had deported the northern He- 


took Jerusalem in 590 B.c., and 


brews. Later Apries (Hophra) of Egvpt en- 
couraged a revolt by Zedekiah, Babylonian 
vassal ruler of Jerusalem, and ‘Nebuchad- 
ne2zzar again appeared and sacked Jerusalem. 
lhe remaining population of Judah, includ- 
ng the prophet Jeremiah, took refuge in the 
eastern Delta of Egypt, as Palestinians had 
so often done before \ccording to Jeremiah, 
there were numerous Jewish colonies in 


egypt, and the records of one of them in the 


FOUND AT MEGIDDO 


RY B.« 


-states of Syria-Palestine, the change 
Was not so marked, for most of them had 
glance to one or another power for 
the better part of two thousand vears 


LupLow Butt 


PHE MUSEUMS COLLECTION 
OF SYRIAN [IVORIES AND 
PHE IVORIES FROM MEGIDDO 


logether with the gold treasures and 
ivories found at Megiddo by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, which 
are being shown in Gallery E 15 from March 
2 through March 27, the Museum its exhibit- 
ing the important Syrian ivories presented 
on various occasions by the late George D. 
Pratt and Mrs. Pratt 
most part of plaques and carvings in the 
round originally used to decorate couches 


These consist for the 
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¢ Well- and stools. Recently Mrs. Pratt has made a _— existence of political and cultural relations 
Line at generous addition to the collection, of thirty- between | gypt and Syria (cf. Pp. 39 lhe 
’ SIXth two fragments'—some of which supply miss- _ ivories from Arslan- Tash and Samaria men- 
super- ing parts in plaques already inthe Museum. — tioned above, and those from a ninth-cen- 
Of the As the groups previously presented by Mr tury palace at Nimrud, may be divided into 
and Mrs. Pratt have already been discussed two groups: one purely Syrian in style, the 
gvVpt, inthe BULLETIN,? | shall limit myself in the other with features borrowed from Eeyp 
iance present article to describing those in the — tian art. Such a mixture of motives Is « har- 
t the recent gift. 
IPIres A piece of exceptionally fine quality is a 
d to figure of a kneeling man with arms held 
> son close to his sides (fig. 3). He is wearing a 
id of long, girded tunic of the style seen in a num- 
For ber of sculptures and ivories of the Syro- 


Hittite type. Here and there, particularly 
on the girdle, are remains of gold leaf, indi- 
cating that, 
carving was once partly gilded. The hole at 


as In many Syrian ivories, the 


the bottom indicates that this piece was 
originally used as a finial. possibly that of a 
couch. The fine sculptural quality of the 
figure, whose head ts unfortunately missing 
shows a stVlistic affinity with Svro-Hittite 
art—a relation that has already been pointed 
out with regard to other ivories in the group 

Among the new tvories are several carv- 
ngs in low relief of animals, one of them 
representing a seated lion devouring a ga- 
zelle and two others representing kneeling 
figures of lion-headed human beings which 
recall similar Egyptian gods. The latter 


figures, each holding a stalk of lotus or 





ge — 
papyrus (fig. 2), are probably from heraldi 
AC ate , 
plaques, which are well known trom ivory 
lor ; 
carvings found at Arslan-Tash, in Syria FIG. 2. IVORY PLAQUI 
and at Samaria, in Palestine \mong the SYRIAN. PROBABLY XIII CENTURY B.C. 
ivories from Arslan- | ash and Samaria, there 
are several plaques with figures of oods acteristic ol Syro-Phov nician art. We have 
holding stalks of lotus and papyrus tied to- attributed our ivories, which are said to 
gether in the Egyptian fashion. This Egyp- have all come from the same site, to North 
tian influence, which is apparent in many of | Syria and because of their style assigned 
the ivories in our collection, 4 was due to the them tentatively to the thirteenth or twelfth 
U \ century B.C. 
CC. NOS. 37.143.1—32 a foam tha item ‘aned 
d i ? Vol. xxx1 (1936), pp. 221 ff., vol. XX x11 (1937 lo the ivories from the sites mentioned 
; pp. 88 fi above must now be added the important 
1 ee: 
F. Thureau-Dangin and others, Arslan-lash  jvories from the remains of a palace exca 
Paris, 1931 PiS. XXVII-XXX, XXXVII-XXXIX vated at Megiddo, in western Palestine 
h ‘These include several figures reminiscent of M ; F 
’ t se al s tro piece 
= Egyptian toilet accessories made in the form of este of these are ornaments trom pieces of 
| ipes holding jars or vases; the head of a man furniture, but other objects, such as boxes 
{ 1 1 Pal 
, with thick, curling hair like that of an Egyptian combs, and a gaming board, were also in- 
: wig; a relief carving of a falcon whose stylized ' 
wig; a relief carving of a falcon whose styliz cluded in the find. Like the ivories from 
e head suggests the god Horus; and an engraved 
p plaque with naturalistic geese recalling paintings The Illustrated London News, vol. 191 (Oct 
at El ‘Amarneh 23, 1937), pp. 707 fi 
5 
13 
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tacked it id the se 1 oritty 
fig. | ire ent re] } he IT ot Svro 
Phoenician art seen in Phoenician metal 


l ] 


work, of wh examples 1n 
Gallery F 2). The other Megidd 
in influence. One plaque 


h there are this 
Museum 
ivories show Egypt 
depicts a figure which suggests the Egyptian 
sod Bes, another a winged sphinx. We also 
find lotus compositions, derived from Egyp- 
tian art and frequently used in Syro-Phoe 
nician ivories. The archaeological and his 
torical evidence Megiddo 
permits us to date the ivories to about the 
thirteenth century B.c. With the help of the 
Megiddo material, we can now assign our 
the thirteenth 


obtained from 


ivories more definitely to 
century B.<( 


M.S. DIMAND 


PROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ot 


ART 
A XV CENTURY 
FRENCH PORTRATI 


Monk in Praver'! re- 
Viuseum 


person of unusual determination 


represents a 
who looks 


» would not let his purposes be 


polite s¢ ruples or 


14 flesh 


despite his 
His head 1s 


indulgence in thest 


ynsured and he wears black monastic robes 
dently the habit of the Benedictines 
br his look of habitual authority and 
from the fact that he had his portrait painted 
skillful artis seems likely that he 

was a member of a princely famils 
\s in many northern portraits of the 
eentt el I the ) keround s clear 
ramarine blue. The monk’s attitude of 
raver indicates that the panel may have 
Ct he | halt « i diptych of which the 


right panel was a picture of the Virgin and 
Child. His stiff ive a stubby 


treneth according well with the heavy 


ng hands h 


lace, 


but these forms—the hands and face—are 
not merely an indication of personality 
I hey are clues as well to the date of the 
painting. Taken together with the sculp- 


turesque modeling, they show that the por- 
been painted at least as 
1480, that is, before the general de- 
velopment in northern painting of fin de 
srécle refinement and delicacy 
Most qualified critics of early north Euro- 
ean painting agree in calling our portrait 
When it in the Exhibition of 
rench Art, 1900, in London 1n 1932, 
Was the Maitre de 
Moulins, the attribution having been made 
vears earlier by Max ]. Friedlander,’ 
presumably at the time that the painting 
was newly rediscovered.’ [he Commemora- 


Was 
1200 


¢ atalogut das by 


four 


tive Catalogue of the exhibition (under no 
30) gives Friedlander credit for the attribu- 
tion but adds that it “is now disputed by 
some critics, among others by Hulin de Loo, 
who sees in the picture the hand of a Flem- 


7.161. Fletcher Fund. Oil (and tem- 


pera ?) on wood. H. 1314, w. 91% in 
? Written opinion on the back of a photograph 
* The history of the portrait prior to 1928 is un- 
known beyond the fact that one French art dealer 
is reported to have told a second, to whom he 
sold it, that it was bought in Honfleur 
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ish master; While the authorities of the 
Department of Painting in the Louvre con- 
tinue to maintain its French origin.’’4 

The qualities in our portrait which lead 
critics to think it French are easier to feel 
than to define. Technically, the work is per- 
formed in rather close detail and with high 
finish, but it 1s broader and simpler in exe- 
cution than Flemish paintings of the period, 
and the chiaroscuro is more pronounced. In 
comparison the Museum’s Portrait of a 
Monk by Hugo van der Goes Is reticent and 
refined almost to the point of neurosis. 

The strong and comparatively simple 
technique of French painting of the fifteenth 
century seems to have been the appropriate 
expression of the national mind. The painters 
reveal their wholesome natures in thei 
choice of models, often comely women and 
chubby Fouquet’s famous Saint 
Stephen illustrates the well-favored, frank 


babies 


comradely qualities with which they could 
endow their religious figures. The portraits 
which have come down to us also show men 
of comparative simplicits and openness 
They are still close to the great forests, in 
whose depths the devoted pursuit of stag 
and boar served to keep their nerves steady 
and their hearts stout. Where in art can we 
find a more candid expression than that of 
the eyes in the Portrait of a Man, dated 
1456, in the Liechtenstein Gallery? Where a 
stancher fidelity than in the brothers At 
mand and Pons de Gontaut kneeling at the 
head and feet of the dead Saviour in the 
sculptured group from the chateau de Bi- 
ron’® Our portrait of the Monk in Prayer 
to be sure, reveals no such stalwart good- 
ness as we observe in the Gontaut brothers, 
but the uninhibited selfishness of the monk’s 
nature has in itself at least the virtue of 
simplicity—simplicity which forms a marked 
contrast to the involved contradictions of 
such Flemings as Van Eyck’s Canon van 
der Paele, Chancellor Rolin, and Giovanni 
\rnolfini 

The sources of mid-fifteenth-century 


a | he authorities from the Louvre listed as ser\ 
ing on the Comité Frangais are Jean Guiffrey 
Paul Jamot, and René Huyghe 
also mentions ’ 
portrait to the Maitre de Moulins 

Now in the Morgan collection in this Museun 


The catalogue 
André Dezarrois (Revue de l'art, 
vol. Lxt [1932], p. 83), who does not attribute the 


French painting are obscured by the paucity 
of surviving monuments and documents 
European scholarship has been brilliant in 
unearthing and interpreting such evidence 


as remains, but it 1s often difficult for Ameri 


can students, innocent of the complexities 
of European nationalism, accurately to esti 
mate the conflicting conclusions. One of the 
key pictures in the history of French paint 
ing 1s a case in. point. Many leading critics 
believe that the great triptych of the An 
nunciation, painted at Atx-en-Provenct 
about 1440-1445, depends upon the art 
of the Van Evcks. Others see in 1 
powerful modifying elements which indicate 


a current of influences from the south of 


france. In Flanders the successors of the 
Van Evcks were subtilizers, refiners of the 
living heritage. In Provence and the Bur 


gundian vallev of the Rhone a bolder, sim 
pler art developed from whatever sources 


concerned 


{ 


and this art, so far 


as painting Is 


was rendered with a thicker and opaquer 


Trails 


medium than that of the Flemings 
ippear to connect with Valencia to the west 
and Naples to the east, but the 
are hopeless obliterated { 
tion uncertain 
[he feeling for 


} 


monumental form and 


as differentiated from 


passionate expressiol 
painters’ technique, which were the notable 
endowments of French painting in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, seem to have spread 
outward from Dijon—wherever Dijon may 
have derived them from. Clearly the sculp 
tured figures by Claus Sluter and his succes 
sors are the parents of the rugged prophets 
in the wings of the Aix Annunciation. A 
generation further advanced are the sculp- 
tures of Michel Colombe and the related 
paintings of the Maitre de Moulins (who is 
perhaps to be identified with Jean Perréal of 
Paris, court painter to the Bourbons). The 
Maitre de Moulins’s earliest recognized 
work, the Nativity at Autun, was painted 
about 1480 and contains a portrait of Cardi 
nal Rolin (died 1483) kneeling in adoration 

\t the time when our Portrait of a Monk 
appeared in the London exhibition of 1932, 
Friedlander wrote a discussion of the paint 
ing®* in which he expressed doubt of its being 

6 Zeitschrift fur Kunsteeschicht ol. 1 (1932 


p. 1s 
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by the Maitre de Moulins as he had earlier 
‘The portrait of an Ecclesiastic 


which | 


supposed: 
(Rosenfeld collection, New York 
had ascribed to him has divorced itself from 
the list of his pictures. This compact, reso- 
lutely constructed portrait 
highly developed chiaroscuro from. th 
flowerlike local coloring of | 
Maitre de Moulins, who, despite his Nether 
landish training as to composition and types, 
developed a specifically French feeling for 
beauty of form.’ This view of the matter 
seems to be admirably reasoned, though the 
same critic in a written opinion in 1937 re 
affirmed the earlier att to the 
Moulins master—none more likely havin; 
been put forward meanwhile 

Examination of the Autun Nativity by 
the Maitre de Moulins reveals the fact that 
the praying hands of Cardinal Rolin have 
knuckles surprisingly like those of our Monk 
in Prayer. Like our monk the cardinal ts su- 
perbly characterized, but his head, unlike 
the powerful head of our monk, 
structure existing in a moderate diffused 
light. Despite the color and the 
French types, the inspiration of the Autun 
Nativity is more than half Flemish, reveal- 
ing the influence of Hugo van der Goes, 
gures of Joseph and the 


differs in its 


yaintings by the 


ribution 


Sa deli 


delicate 


especially in the f 
shepherds. But the painter of our monk 
must have sprung from the art of Dijon and 
the Rhone Valley, as indicated by his ten- 
dency to weighty forms and dark shadows, 
and especially by his use of warm reflected 
light to throw eyelid and brow into sharp 
projection and to specify the contour of 
the shadowed cheek. The followers of the 
Van Eycks had abandoned such emphatic 
methods, and not until the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Flanders were they rediscovered 
(with elaborated sophistication) by Mabuse 
Thus if our painting may indeed be attrib- 
uted to the Maitre de Moulins, it could only 
be managed by supposing him to have per- 


Ludwig Baldass (Burlin Maga- 


pp 77—252 


TIn 1935 
gine, vol. LXvi1l [1935 eectaad be 
portrait to the Archduchess Mar; garet’s painter, 
Master Michiel, reproducing as an example of his 
“yt a fine Portrait of a Lady, formerly in the 
Benda collection and nowin the Kunsthistorisches 
~ aria Vienna. This portrait and ours may 
well be by the same painter, but their attribution 
to Master Michiel is hypothetical 
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a powerful French style which by 
time of the Autun tv) had 


already been replaced by a new manner, deli- 


fected 


1480 (the 


cate in modeling, gav in color, and Flem- 
[he sim- 
r Monk in 
Prayer was painted by another artist, as vet 
Harry B. WEHLE 


ish in its types and arrangement. 


pler supposition would be that ot 


unidentified 


NEIGHBORHOOD EXHIBITIONS 


1€ ivil ‘u ne availal ie 
The Museum has a\ b] 


] T 
lor lending to 


other institutions in the city seven collec- 
tions of objects drawn respectively from its 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman, Near Eastern, 


Far Eastern, Renaissance and Modern, and 
Arms and Armor Departments, and from 
the Library. called Neigh- 
borhood Exhibitions, hav 
many parts of New York as temporary 


yranch museums and have been received 
b h m 1 | 1 


These collection 


h 1) 


V4 WUC 


shown in 


th warm public interest. During 1937 five 
were on tour; in an eight months’ season, 


showings were made in three boroughs 





the locations including one publ: 
four high schools, one library branch, one 
nuseum, and one “Y”’ branch. The total 
attendance, significant evidence of the ap- 
peal and value of such extension work | 
Museum, was 474,912 

lhis unprecedented figure 1s a practical 
record of an appreciation of art 
of the public, far greater thar 
anticipated by those who see such interests 
concentrated only in important museum 
buildings. These 1 avel home with 
the individual. But in h 
they find little enough stimulation, and from 


iterests tr 


is own neighborhood 


many parts of the city the journey to the 
Museum itself is so great a tax upon time 
and energy as to be discouraging. By taking 
parts of its collections to the remoter regions 
Museum 


districts opportunities that 


extends to these 


cannot other- 


of the city the 


{ 


wise be made available to them; in fact, it 
| 


sets up for eight- or nine-week periods small 


parts of its collections, installed and man- 
aged as museum galleries, and accompanied 
by the usual edu 

Those who see these exhibitions in the 
Lower East Side, in Greenwich Village, on 
Staten Island, on Washington Heights, in 


Harlem, in Fordham, in the East Bronx, 


cational services 
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h by may not be able to visualize the extent of A XVII CENTURY NEW YORK 





had | effort and expense which falls upon the Mu- SILVER BEAKER WITH 
se seum In an cero . ge. DECORATION FROM A 
em- if it is borne in mind that the Museum Pets Rice seta 
sim- j meets the responsibility of transportation DUTCH PATTERN BOOK 
1k in insurance, installation—including carpen- Among the silversmiths who issued pat 
; Vet ters, painters, and all other skilled labor tern books in the seventeenth century was 
E. not to mention the printing and distribution an uncertain Adriaen Muntinck. There were 
of posters, notices, and other printed mat- three goldsmiths of that name who lived in 
NS ter, it will be seen that the Metropolitan Groningen at the same t me. One, known ; 
oy Museum is operating a number of smaller ‘‘de Olde,”’ enrolled as a citizen in 1611. A 
g to offspring museums 1n the greater city. second, Aryan Muntynk, the son of Frans 
lec- It mav be asked by some: have you ex- from Emden, was an apprentice between 
| Its pected that these smaller museums will in- — the years 1619 and 1622. The third, Arien 
Tn, crease interest in the Museum itselfand add Muntinck, we assume to be our engraver 
and to the attendance there? Possibly yes, hope- In the guild book he wrote his name Arien 
om fully yes; but the primary purpose does not or Aryen, and according to the register of 
gh- lie in that direction. The idealist might hope — goldsmiths began his ceship in 1586 
In to record that every person in the city had — The records show that he took on apprentices 
ir been in the Museum more than once inthe’ in the years 1608, 1610, 1631, 1633, 1637 
ed course of a vear. Practical considerations 1640, and 1641; workmen in 1623, 1624 
ive will always prevent such hundred-per-cent 1627, 1037, 1038; and was a master trom 
n, effectiveness on the part ofany publicinstitu- 16022 to 1646—from which we may infer 
hs tion. By this extension service the Metropol: that he did a good business. The banns for 
ze, tan Museum overcomes practical obstacles his marriage with Janneken Reneman wer 
ne and approximates as closely as possible, in published April 16, 1608, and the wedding 
ral the districts where its Neighborhood Exhi- took place on May 21. Ten years later, on 
p- bitions are shown, the hoped-for general May 20, 1618, banns were published for the 
he contact with the public. widower Adriaen Muntinck and Cornelia de 
When these Neighborhood Exhibitions la Fosse. All references to this Muntinck 
al are on tour instructors-on-location accom cease after 1040.) 
rt pany them—the instructors, as well as the [here are no examples of his work as a 
de necessary daytime guards, being furnished — silversmith, but there are sets of engravings 
ts by the Works Progress Administration. At by him for borders and the decoration o 
n the nine showings made in 1937, gallery beakers and other objects of gold and silver 
h talks were given 423 times by seven instruc- These engravings were issued between 1610 
d tors-on-location. The attendance at these and 1617? in sets of four, six, and twelve 
n talks, included of course in the general at- plates. The greater number have either a 
e | tendance, was 15,120. Occasionally special border of flowers in arabesque scrolls abov 
e lectures and showings of Museum motion _ a floral or heraldic cartouche, or flowers and 
u picture films related to the Neighborhood — fruit inaconventionalized design. The plats 
5 Exhibitions were also given; thirty-two of | are generally numbered and bear the mon 
> these brought an attendance of 3,100 gram AM. Two sets have a latinized forn 
| While 1937 had five showings less than of his name and one | he me of tl 
1936, the attendance figure was more than town of Groningen | le pl 
200,000 greater. In 1938, however, it 1s th Muntinck’s plate re engraved 
plan to emphasize, so far as is economically rar ne a ae gr aes 
feasible, not so much the total attendance ie ‘the ; anger Gr sa : H. yr 
figure as the number of distant regions of _ kindness rt 
the citv touched. Thus it is proposed t from the records under I 
make for the first time several showings in |. haar rhe oo Rapier walt oP stoi soy selbemaigas 
the Borough of Queens ee oe - als \ 4 and date 9 a h 
RicHARD F. BacH by another mar 
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light decorative line of a silversmith. The Lord’s Supper are taken from a plate in 
designs are so similar feeling and tech Muntincl set of 1615. This shows quite 
nique that they are probably the work of — conclusively that his engravings were used 
ne person. Muntinck himselt iy hav by contemporar lversmiths nless we 
lone the er ra\ yr On the ther h nd in ve D lt nal eartl ed beaker 


nad e drawings and 1 them « raved nck’s | ver 1Ow eneration later 
one of his workmen. The word t could hown he t t in 1664 a Dutch 
lave been ed I ( | e large OTAVCT-] { if | Hendet KS, 1 ed | 
lect on ot Munt nc Wort | n the toltenegr nesw | ‘ tle. Libertra al 
Staatliche Ix instbibliothe Berl } { ? 1} ‘5 j , f yy 
| t designs whicl Cl most 1 , / / 






i <5 in: — 
eS 8 Ser ewes: 
eg Oe 





Fit I I LI I [ik FOR THE I I | 2 ENGRAVI ADRIAI \ \ Ct 

| GN I \ N¢ MATED TOTS ED BY \ I EE Fi« E 3 
complete only in Vienna, where it has been  Hender t) mercatoren Septembri 
since 1870. It consists of six numbered plats 604, enclosed in a heraldic cartouche copied 
with the title ADRIANt MUNTINGI GRON from a plate in Muntinck’s set of 1615 
NINGENSIS ME FECIT 16015 Most interesting of all the discover 

Assertions are often made that certain that Muntinck’s designs were known and 
pattern books were intended for silver and used in Dutch New York befor 1700. In 
others for embroidery or lace. The question 1097 the Reformed Dutch Church of Flat- 
is rather not what were they meant for but — bush, Long Island, purchased a pair of com- 
what were they used for f they were used munion beakers (see fig. 3), which are now 
at all. In the Willet-Holthuysen Museum in — on loan in The American Wing of this Mu 
\msterdam there ts a large silver commun seum Ihe notation in regard to them in 


ion beaker elaborately chased. and engraved the Deacons’ Book of the church reads as 
with the initials ]. H. and P. P. and the date follows 

1627 in a shield. Apparently the maker 
not known. Around the rim of the beaker 
there is an ornamental border, and below me 
the border are three heraldic cartouches en- Supper to be used, 34 pie 
closing biblical scenes. The border and car- ft eignt {OS 


touche enclosing the representation of the On exhibition in Gallery M 22 
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e in Further expended for th of John van Gelder, and Rebs "\ 
since they were heavier Buroher Sinkins 
juiLe han the pieces of eight he epee ee Du 
used t is easy to understand how u 
we Further for the mal { Iversmith came to use a de Which had 
aker een published ten years earliet neigh 
lun- fhe Deacons’ Book makes no mention of — boring town. It is not unusual to find on 
iter the silversmith who made the beakers or ot Dutch engraver copvins nother’s des 
itch | the fact that he copied his cartouche fron fifts ears later. But it 1s urprising to fil 
ed 3 plate 2 of Muntinck’s set of 1615, but 

Mm comparison ol the cartouche and border on 

mn the beaker with the engraved plate by 


[- Muntinck shows that the silversmith fol 
lowed his pattern almost exactly except for 


the mask, which he placed above the oval 








ie instead of below as it is in the engraving 3 
oe The beakers bear the mark (G8o in tre- v oS 
foil) of the silversmith Gerrit Onckelbag x ‘ - 


>) of whose work few other pieces are known 


“* Gerrit Onckelbag the third son of Nelt i 
be ’ 
*<t Jans and Adam Onquelbach, was baptized 
SF n the Dutch church in New York City in 


1670. On June 25, 1676, his mother, then a 
| 


_\f' < LaF — 
© oe 





widow, married the silversmith Ahasuerus 
Hendricks. The latter is referred to as ‘von 
\lbanien” (probably trom Albany) but is 
thought to have been of foreign birth, for 

1075 he took the oath of allegiance to the 
King of England. On September 10, 1600 
Onckelbag married Elizabeth van Schavk 
and among the children born to them wert 


two daughters Nelt ie baptized ul 


i 1061, and Rebecca, baptized in 1003 Z 
CK : ae : —< 
hog hy trad - — 


Oncke probably learned his 


from his stepfather Hendricks. He became 





hy Freeman in New York City in 1608 and 


ed served as an assistant Alderman in 1700 FIG. 3.°SILVER Ci 
1703. In 1713 he was convicted as a coun MADE IN NEW YoRK IN 1607 1 
ry terfeiter, but in 1716 he was still listed as < GERRIT ONCKELBA( 


nd goldsmith. He is next found in St. Mar FOR DESIGN SEE FIGURI 
In Newington Butts, Surrey, England, and on 


it- January 9, 1724/5, made a will, calling him- seventeenth-century New Yor 

lf 1 ’ - > 1 1] mith l 1 ffern «4 t t 
n- self a distiller. He died in 1732, and his will — smith using pattern designs ) 
yw was proved in England on December 15 of — the one Onckel el p 


u- that year. Another will, made in America beakers in 1097. Whether t] was 
In on July 10, 1732, was proved in New York connection between the Dutch L. Hen 
aS City on May 21, 1733. In his wills he left his dericks, who in 1604 copied M 
estate to his daughters Nelley (Neltje), wif touche for his own title ] ind Adr 
Muntinck, or between L. Hendericks and 


I ‘ This is the official translation from the ori ' 
nal Dutch kindly supplied by Willard P Schen k \hasuerus Hendricks Ol Albani has not 
treasurer of the church 

’ The spelling is that of the signature on his For the biographica n Gerrit Oncke 
will, on file in the Hall of Records, New York bag | am deeply indebted to Mrs. John Russe 
City. Both the official nineteenth-century tran Hastings and to John Mars Phillips, Curat 
script and that published are inaccurate of the Garvan Collection. Yale Universit 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE 
. 1 GREEK AND ROMAN 
DEPARTMENT 





( \ ] ; 
ge \ TAVE! PHI ER. A me whe 
Core scuiptors Were experimenting wit! 
‘ ! reater varie poses than the conditions 
t r rt had allowed, many of. the 
e st eae. , f ath " 
| CS Were S ¢ ’ fetes 1d 
el I omentart ttitudes lo the 
. 
\ ’ these the bronze here illustr ted 1s 
} ractive lewcome! fig | It S 
tatu ( 1 athlete about to hurl his 
] 
elin with an underhand throy His left 
nd, flung up, will drive downward and 
: : yack as the right comes forward: his knees 
re flexed, his body spiraled and ready to 
hike spring on the follow-through 
| 1 n of the right hand indicates the 
enc orip: two fingers lving DacKWard ilong Lhe 
op e shaft are passed through the loop 
re ; | 
es \ hong, which will operate on the sling 
principle Ss the weapon leaves the hand 
I} } ) , hy , Ih t 
¢ ( Ol not snown he athlete’s hair 
r 4 1 T 
ae 52 1 no na ed n separate str inds 
; sisted and the modeling throughout is simplified 
es S be ts the m [sx le The Statuette de 
502 ea od ‘ 
, , rives its qualit rom. the ice and cer 
; t ni ‘ { t ] 
; oA itv of the on. [The style, current it 
sof De Greece the second quarter of the fifth 
” ( rv B.C., W prolonged in Etruria. The 
‘ i 4 
Staatlichen | nsthi r par \ Lia Fletcher Fu H. 2 16 IN 
ind Leipzig progre 71.4 com Drown, Diue, and green patina. With 
j f y ) tI ther by t } t 
=—D. Guilmard Vat Ornema 1e other ol s here described it is shown this 
Par 8 nonth in the Room of Recent Accessions 
Franz Schestas ustrirter ta ler Orna Like the warrior on a kylix in the British Mu- 
4 ‘7 1 4 
Sate ™ { } vr? { seum. | Tale) I N. Gar liner. Gr {thlett 
Kus { { Vie '. hor 7 Festiva londor O10). D 42, fig. 93 
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FEC] ‘ j Iiinth vee’ | : w ¢ (4 lhe 
statuell S ILS GISK PI 1 COMMON WII more than usual intere | ne nurse 
s he the crowning figures of Etruscan cand ling isnot aswaddled infant but a well-growt 
Jabra and lebes covers.* It 1s said to havi hild, carried shoulder-high and dressed 
been formerly in a private collection in chiton, himation, and pointed hat. The con 
France trast between the two figures lends freshness 
7 or one realistic and ler n Int 
] , £ fi } . j , +] ; ' t } ; 
\ Fiputa. The collection of fibulae has ace of the old woman there is some hint ¢ 
hitherto included none of the spectacle type oreatart. Low brow, highcheekbones, bridge 
: Ld 
a gap now filled b particularly fine ac less nose, heavy ¢ fold br o mind th 
| ‘ { ' 1 | 
quisition (fig. 2 It is made of a continu many slave nan northern origin. It is 


lint 


d > 
his 





lees 
to ’ ‘ 
bie BRONZ1 \ 1 I t ELI H I 
en 
GREEK OR EIR CAN CEN | B.C. OR LATI 


the 

the re elght between, the two ends lormil Pil chol Lhe rtis I Wit 

Op andcatch. The tvpe has northern afftihations levit and wit | t ( n 

ing being abundant at Hallstatt, and is found — planes. The child ts represented simply 

nd in geometric burials both in Gree rope malladult. UI ewl t { nd 


I 
\air and in Italv. It is associated in Greece with = out as earlier in date than the usual st 


ds, the bird and animal statuettes which are CTE f old nurs whos re car 
ied dmong the Most app al ng Oi earl DroOnZt tures and Whose charges af©re haped | 
de- Our fibula is said to be from South [tak real | es. Wi , 
er- Hellenistic period, perhaps in the f | 
In \ NURSE AND CHILD. A stock theme tor of the fourth 
fth the makers of terracotta statuettes, that 
\ | * ae 1 ner T 
ate he old nurs ippea»rs new Cl 
’ 

In Cf. K. A. Net er he S r r 
ith ten (Berlin, 192 p. 90; M gure 
his ol Xl y7¢ Pale 1) ; os 

Acc. no. 3 S t ‘ t ik er 
lu- 15 cm.): smooth green | ( | r\ é ee! or t ( 
1 Va er, O Be SOO | ¢ ( () W 1 Myr as Fbrt 
2 \ a: | i H. 4 lr) | ‘ } 
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On record as having interred 
carefully made to look Ike wicker basket t| 


wn | hanario, “in this 
fig. 3),7 formerly in the Hope collection, is 


breadbasket.’’8 If the ol | 


ject Was intended 
for a cinerary urn, it may belong t 


O the first 
sumably served as a cinerary urn. The sug- or second century a.p., that is, before thi 
estion | been made that urns of this custom of inhumation brought full-lenet} 
pattern were rep Sol the sta mystica, or sarcophagi into use 





FIG. 2. BRONZI PECTACLE FIBULA 
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Bi¢ 1. TERRACOTTA STATUE 
NURSE AND CHILD 


FIG. 3. MARBLE CINERARY URN 


A CUP BY TLESON 
ROMAN IMPERIAL PERIOD 


\bout ten vears ago the Museum pur- 
covered basket of the Bacchic rite, and wer chased a fragment of an Athenian black- 
used to hold the ashes of deceased mystae figured kvlix with a picture Of a COCK deli- 
[his assumption ts not unavoidable, how- 


cately painted in miniature stvle. From 


com- similarity to cocks by the Tleson Painter! 


ts 


te a 
ever, since cylindrical baskets were in 


mon daily use by the Romans, and a certain 


All 





> t 


e to attribute our cock to that 


we were 





mous article to appear in a forthcoming 
the Ameri Jour 


article by A. Peredolski on the problem of reali 


issue of artist. Now we have acquired additional 
al of Archa vy, and an fragments of the same cup, one actually 





sm joining the piece with the cock. Thev suppl 
in fifth-century art (in Russian, n. p., n.d rt 
Acc. no. 37.129. H. with cover 9! in. (24.6 > W. Altman, Die rémischen Grabaltdre (Berlin 
cm.); diam. at base 12746 in. (31.6 cm.). The sur- — 1905), p. 238 
face has been drastically cleaned, but some hard On this artist cf. especially ]. D. Beazley, 77 
dark incrustation remains. [he interior has not Journal Hellenic Studi vol. Lit (1932), pp 
been unduly cleaned. Published in the Sale Cata- 172 f., 176, 180-182, 184, 186, 191, 193, 195 f 
logue of the Hope Collection (Christie, Manson and for illustrations J]. C. Hoppin, 4 Handl 
& Woods, July 23, 1917), no. 197 Greek Black-figured Vases (Paris, 1924), pp. 306ff 
52 
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' 
Crred much of the bowl, most of the rim, parts of — scription on each handle-zone, palmettes at 
1 this the handles with adjoining palmettes, a the handles. a red band on the black under 
nded orazing deer (Which balanced the cock on part of the bowl, a red tondo on the black 
"Tirst the oppos le of the cup),2? and—most interior. The foot is entirely modern. The 
the precious Of a —portions of the signature. cup is the fourth signed |.ttle-master cup in 
ngth | he first two letters of Tleson are preserved our collection, the others being b Xenokles 
four letters, 227%, of Nearchos, his father’s — Hischylos, and Epitimos. We may date our 
R name, and three letters, ze:, of the verb new piece in the third quarter of the sixth 
srotezey, ‘“made it.’ With the help of —centurv B. 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
FIGS. I, 2. KYLIX SIGNED BY TLESON, SON OF NEARCHO 
bg ABOUT 550-530 B.¢ 
k- | 
1- | these fragments we have reconstructed the \lmost sixty cups by Tleson are know 
ts whole kylix (figs. 1, 2).3 It is a lhp-cup some are mere fragments). He ied 
by with lip offset from the bowl) of the “‘little- wavs with the verb emotezey made 
ul master” tvpe.4 The decoration is in the not with ypgzgzev, “painted it.”” He ther 
ul scheme regularly followed on these cups—a _— fore was a potter; and, to judge from | 
\ small picture on each side of the lip, an in- | preserved output prolific one. Whether 
\ he also painted, as his father, Nearch lid 
Ihe missing head of the deer has been copied 
n in pencil from a cupin Paris. Cf. note 6 we do not know. Thi rtist who was re 
3 H.as restored 5 ig IN. (13.5cemM diam. 8!24¢11 sponsible for the dainty pictures on [leson 
22.7 cm.); w. with handles 11'%4¢ in. (30 cm cups, the majority of which are obviousl 
— this month in the Room of Recent Acces related in style, has been named for the 
itn ttie-anactes rugs cl, Beazley. of: cil... 01 sake of convenience the Tleson Painter. His 
167 fi work almost always has the precision of t] 
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statue by Antenor « 
the family must | 
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the popularity of thei 
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BRB (;raet 1 } | 
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no O1l, 612 
Beazley 
In Gallery | ( ( 
merican four , 
1932), pp. 2721 
Beazley p. 1a 
J. Kirchner } 
rug Ber ( 4 


IIN O} lHI METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ol AR] 
KVIIX, | like our EFUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
markings, appear o1 COSTUMES 
ed D li n Ber 
The onl] her pr Five costumes shown this month 1n the 
p bv hu tt Room of Recet \ccessions illustrate 
iders na te ne ( e | nance SINcé they are assembled 
12 deer on an unsigned entirely as recent acquisitions——as many 
que Nation: le® closel phases ol fashion spaced SO evenly over a 
o such de t| period of a hundred vears that there 1s pre- 
1 the two red painted sented a fairly continuous picture of the 
rter, the white inner development of dress from the late eight- 
wl line along th eenth to the late nineteenth century. The 
1 the ribs, the earliest example is a French costume of the 
orelegs, the design o ouis XVI period, and the last an American 
x | heer ributed weddin adres So4. Shown with these 
Ileson Painter dresses are two related pieces, an embror- 
! ned cup, which dered panel, once in all probability part of 
rin Paris, now bear an eighteenth-century dress, and a lace fan 
of the latter part of the nineteenth centur\ 
llesor Rapid change of fashion was a charac- 
I shed potter | oO e nineteenth century. This was 
yout the middle of the n conti » the era preceding when styles 
rks with his signatut progressed so slowly that one general form 
of two splendid n Ir served fo1 I hundred vears 
es of a little-mastet But from the Empire on so many and so 
by { lly preserved kaleidoscopic were the changes that even 
ul \nother s vithin the ew vears there 1s 
rom. fragmen pparen rti id distinct variet. 
rlin Phe nth-century dress (fig. 1 
h en 1d I ve as was acquired not so much 
er’ Whodedicated orits stvle, which shows the wide panniered 
O B.A n iImposin skirt and back pleats typical of the age, but 
e Akropolis f so yr its material. T] s a delicately pat- 
become well-to-do terned red and white cotton, which offers a 
ell nt labors and novel contrast to the magnificent materials 
Wal of court dress. In itself the fabric is a reflec- 
. M.A. RicuTet tion of the enthusiasm tor printed cottons 
which swept Europe in the seventeenth and 
sates eighteent!] enturies, When the_ brilliant 
painted cottotl rom India established so 
t QO firmly the taste for these fabrics that sump- 
r tori tuary laws were passed for the protection of 
I 3 the weaving trades. Long after, when the 
Indian cottons had given way to the copie 
made by European printers, their nomen- 
} clature still survived in the “indiennes”’ and 
: toile peint of late eighteenth-centur\ 
fashion books. As to period, this dress could 
f.G. M.A. Richter be dated from the design of the material 
ilone, for tl ndering floral vine be- 
tween tl vertical stripes places it in the 
; period of Louis XVI. But another detail 
\ eee ; 
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lized to provide an ornamental effect. In the 
Museum’s collection there are dress borders 
of this period which show how ingeniousl\ 
a feature of the polonaise dress which came colored silks, gold and silver thread, pail- 
lettes, and even colored stones were com- 
patterns 


determines its age even more closely, the 
narrow gathered band which fits closely 


over the elbow to form a cuff, since this was 


into fashion in France in the seventies 
Phe second dress,? also French, is a vel- bined in striking and decorative 
the | Mpire pe riod with the clas- lhere are also dresses ol 


} 
low silk Mi tl 





FIG. I. DRESS OF PRINTED COTTON 


XVIIT CENTURY 


sical lines which were adopted in reaction which employ delicate tracery of silver on 
to pre-Revolutionary fashions. Simple as — thin materials, or silk flowers in the form of 
was this stvle, with straight narrow skirt floral garlands. In none of these splendors 
and brief high-waisted bodice, there was does this new dress share. It is completel 
opportunity nevertheless for a great deal of — unpretentious, with only a pleated band 
decoration. This generall took the form ot across the top of the bodice, cording on the 
deep borders elaborately embroidered. Great — short puffed sleeves, and a discreet use ot 
elegance was thus achieved, as may be seen — narrow bands of silk lace for ornamentation 
in the costumes of Napoleon’s court, where But in its natural and unaffected stvle 
heav\ scrolling flowers, laurel leaves, OF represents a simpl phase ) a long lived 
wheat sheaves bound with tassels were uti and popular mode, and theretor has 
Acc. no 116. Rogers Fund very definite value 
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Lh rd dr fig. 2), ot deep red moire 
Ik, is I nd e romantk le 
he 1530s, W \ emphasized | 
mmense sleeve ( 1 full skirt below 
Phe bodic low décolletags 
i trifle « e sl lder, and the skuir 
oathere 1 \ | ] I] 4 if I ] 4 





FIG. 2. DRESS OF RED MOIRI ILK 


ABOUT 1035 


pleats. The sleey liffering from those of 


the preceding fashion, which were enor- 
mously wide at the top and rather unkindly 
termed “ham-shaped’’—are pleated at the 
shoulder into a wide band, whence they 
emerge into a balloon shape and taper down 
tothe wrists. Such dresses figured apparent] 
in many capacities, for the low-cut neck 
was an inheritance from the Empire. It is 
the less surprising, therefore, to find in con- 


\cc. no. 37.192. Rogers Fund 


temporary fashion books willowy figures 
wearing this same stvle, termed variously 
carriage, promenade, or morning visiting 
Iress 


\n American-made dress of red velvet 
exemplifies the period when women’s clothes 
were emerging trom the folds and billows of 
the upholstery era. The vast amount of ma- 
terial remaining after the abandonment of 
the hoop skirt necessitated many forms of 
rearrangement, and atter various experi- 
ments, Which included avalanchesof drapery, 


n the 1880's the busth stvle was evolved 


Such is the period of the present dress. The 
tight, buttoned bodice ends in a point in 


front, and the ample skirt opens over 
panel of white net over sat embroidered 
n crystal beads. A moderate bustle sup- 
ports tl 


1e elongate d ends of the bas 


beneath which the skirt sweeps away in 


heavy folds into a train. This rich and dig- 
nified dress was intended for a woman of 
conservative taste, and, as was often the 
custom, it had two bodices, one for less an 
the other for more formal use. In an age 
when lace was still emploved ruffles were 
used in the neck and sleeves. This feature 
the Museum has restored in order to achieve 
as nearly as possible the original effect 

The last costume,® also American, ts a 
splendid wedding dress of heavy white satin, 
made in 1894. This was the picturesque era 
of huge sleeves, which produced, no matter 
how slender the wearer, an effect across the 
shoulders of prodigious width. The dress 


which is the gift of Mrs. Edwin S. Steese, ts 
cut with a long close-fitting bodice with a 
high neck and balloon sleeves. The skirt fits 
smoothly, with folds at the back, and ends in 

long train finished around the edge with a 
thick twist of the material. A bustle is de- 
lightfully simulated by means of two long 
winglike panels which end in ruffles at the 
top. Brussels needlepoint lace, somewhat 
in the form of a bertha, falls from both front 
and back of the collar and forms wide 
ruffles over the tops ol the sleeves. Pearl 
trimming is used for edging and as orna- 
mental motives on the bodice. Into a dress 
of this kind went all the intricate details of 
the dressmaker’s art, for besides the handi- 

\cc. no. 37.93. Rogers Fund 


Acc. no. 38.10 A~< 
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work visible, the skirt has a deep padded 
facing to hold out and give support to the 
train, an entire silk lining, and a supple- 
mentary lining of stiffened material finished 
with two rows of pleated lace-edged ruffles. 

A fan of Brussels bobbin lace with sticks 
of mother-of-pearl, pierced and gilded,® 1s 
the gift of Mrs. Arthur B. Emmons. This is 
an accessory that accords with the fashions 
of the last quarter of the century. During 
this period fans were made of both bobbin 
and needlepoint lace, and in this example, 
which is charmingly delicate in design, there 
is acombination of both techniques, with a 
narrow wavy band of needlepoint roundels 
bordering the design and giving variety to 


the pattern 


NOT 


Museum Concerts. As announced tn th 
December issue of the BULLETIN, a series 
of free symphony concerts under the direc 
tion of David Mannes will be given on the 
four Saturday evenings in March at eight 
o'clock. On those davs the Museum will 
be open from to a.m. until 10:45 p.m 


INpEX TO VotuME XXXII oF THE But 
LETIN. A classified index to the BULLETIN 
for 1937 has been prepared, and copies have 
been sent to Members of the Corporation 
and to libraries and museums on the But- 
LETIN mailing list. The index will gladly be 
sent upon request to other Members of the 
Museum and tosubscribers tothe BULLETIN 


GiFTs AND Bequests. The Museum has 
received a bequest of $100,000 under the 
will of Ogden Livingston Mills and $5,000 
under the will of Julius H. Susmann. Gifts 
of money have been received from Henry | 
de Forest, Mrs. Henry L. de Forest, Mrs. 
Robert W. de Forest, Mrs. Van Santvoord 
Merle-Smith, Mrs. Moses Taylor, Thomas 
J. Watson, Mrs. Thomas J]. Watson, and an 
anonymous donor. 


Lastly there is a wide panel three 
breadths of white taffeta joined—embroi- 
dered with a pattern of floral sprays, sup- 
ported by ribbon festoons in the form of 
swags. A narrow leaf and flower band de- 
fines the lower border, and small detached 
flowers are scattered over the rest of the sur- 
face. It undoubtedly was part of an eight- 
eenth-century dress of superlative quality 
[he pattern, as was characteristic of the 
period, is worked in fine chain stitch and 
aside from the perfection of technique, 1s 
distinguished in its use of color. Deep accents 
of violet, green, and rose are combined spar- 
ingly with the paler silks, uniting brilliancy 
of tone with delicacy of treatment in a man 


ner that is one of the mantfestations o 


French genius 
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VIATHI LECTURI GOTHIC ARCHI 
FECTURIE Ihe course of lectures on The 
Gothic Age in Italy and Germanv, endowed 
under the bequest of the late Charles | 
Mathews to Columbia Univer: and given 
free to the public in the Metropolitan Mu 
seum on Wednesdays, beginning Februar 
>, will be conducted by Leopold Arnaud 
until C. Grant La Farge, the announced 


lecturer, Who is ill, is able to give the lectures 


PHE STAFF. Faith Dennis and Hannah | 
McAllister, formerly Assistants, have been 
promoted to the position ol Assistant Cura 
tors, the former in the Department of Re 
naissance and Modern Art, the latter in the 
Department of Near Eastern Art. The staff 
of instructors has been increased by the ay 
pointment of Harry D. M. Grier, who will 
begin his duties on March 1, 1938. Georg 
E. Lund has been appointed Chief Clerk 


the Treasurer’s Office 


MEMBERSHIP. At the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held January 17, 1938 
Ogden Livingston Mills was declared a 


t hanineet 


BENEFACTOR in recognition of his 








presented to the Museum by Mrs 
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BRONZE STATUETTE Ot 
[HE GOD HARPOCRATE 


LOLEMAIC PERIOD 


\ GIFT FOR THE EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT 
Iwo Egyptian object a bronze statuett 


and a limestone figure have recently been 


Low Moffat. The bronze is a very pleasin 
xample of the infant Horus, or Harpo 


rates, dating from the Ptolemaic period 


[he god is shown standing with his finger 


to his mouth and wearing the side lock, both 


vymbolism 
tion to Harpo 


ye Granted to the 


ndicative of youth in Egyptian 
lhe base bears an inscr 
rates asking that long lite 
lonor of this votive statue. whose name 
liOwevel Negibl 


[he stone figure is a shawabt1 made for a 
ertain Neb-wah-ib the lord 1s fnendly” 


\\ | ( Ne nocd l 1 the Nec ropolis 
rker | es tron he XVIII Dy- 
eriod when the style of these 


ses ervants of the dead was still in 


proces ormatio1 his shawabti, for 
examptk holds the pick and_ hoe n the 
regular position, but a basket hangs from 
ae , , } } 
each of his hands instead of being slung 
r the shoulders on ropes \.1 
ts are shown this 
! ACK . ) Lo ANS I he 
e pel od Decem 
or (3 } l LOA ire Shown 
) 2) ‘ 
‘ | 
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| / ) \7 ( rine Van Cortland 
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Met rk S Pur 
PAINTIN 
Drawings, Fr I rcha 5 
Miniatures, Amer Pur 4 
Paintit \ if Pur ] ” Italian, Pur 
{ 
N 
panish, Gi Frank Schnittjer (2); French, Ger 


mat talian. Scottish, Gift of Mrs. D. H. Schmrdt 
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Or a in memory of Theodore Offerman (11); Mexican Radin (1 Vlajor 
ly? Gift of Abraham Silberman (2); Austrian, Eng lesste Van Brus 
lish, German, Italian, Philippine, Gift of Christias Photographs, Gift 
4 Zabriskie (13 The Rector, Chur 
Dy- Caroli Chiu 


0lis 


hese PRINTS Islan 
1 in Gifts of Beaumont Newhall (1 United Featur Vy lan | 
for ne 

the LIBRARY Engravings, G 
rom Books, Gifts of The Bache ¢ tion (1), Professor 





ung Tancred Borentus and Sir Robert Mond (1), Henry Miusct re 
, P. MclIlhenny (1), The Free Library of Philad Negatives, | 
phia (1), Dr. J]. Hall Pleasants (1), Dr. Herman 17 12 memo? 


MuUsEUM Events. For lack of space, the calendat 


month, given under the heading Museum Events, | 


Syndicate (342), Miss Janet Waring ( Lantern slides, Gift 


H 
7 
D 

} 

; 
Ui 

{ 

fy 


he this BULLETIN. The Calendar of Events announces these weekl 


*m- and to schools, libraries, clubs, and other places tor p 
wn Program for February to May, which has been sent 
carries full information about the lecture | 


be sent to anv who desire them. 


EXHIBITIONS 


FEBRUARY 14 TO MARCH 20, 1930 


IN THE MusEUM 


Through February 27 Italian Renaissance Prints and 

Through February 27 Loan Exhibition of Matolica from the Mort 
Collection 

Chrough February 2 Prints: Accessions of 1933 

Beginning March 2 lhe Egyptian Style in the Eastern Meditert 

Beginning March 15 liepolo and His Contemporarie 


Beginning March 15 Early Pattern Books, Lace, En 


lextiles 

; CIRCULATINE 
Through March 12 The Near kast 

lhrough April 22 \ncient Greece and R 


Chrough April 3 Ancient Egypt 





Uhrough April 6 European [extiles and Costume | 


Beginning March 17 (he Near Fast 
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